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Translated for this Journal. 


The Wizard of the G-String. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
(Concluded from page 226.) - 

Beyond this gossip little or nothing is known of 
Paganini’s private life and character up to the time 
of his arrival in Germany. From that period, how- 
ever, he seleeted from time to time companions, who 
accompanied him on his journeys and relieved him 
of the business arrangements. One of these, the 
Hanoverian scholar, George Harrys, kept for a long 
time an exact diary, from which we obtain interesting 
glimpses of Paganini’s habits and character. 

Artists, have, as a rule, great sympathy with nature; 
to this Paganini was a marked exception. His route 
might be through the fairest landscape, or pass the 
finest villas and castles, he took no notice of them — 
they had no charm for him. If he did not converse 
he meditated on his art, or his compositions, or fell 
into. melancholy thought. He could not, indeed, well 
look about him, as he, always shivering, kept the car- 
riage tightly closed. Like the minister, Kaunitz, 
who always anxiously protected himself against 
every breath of air, Paganini sat with the thermom- 
eter at 72° wrapped in his cloak, all the curtains 
down, cowering in a corner of the vehicle, and scarce- 
ly allowing his fellow traveller a breath of air on his 
own side. He always vilified the climate of Ger- 
many, and attributed to it a large share of those ail- 
ments which he had in reality brought from Italy. 
He often said to Harrys, as he enveloped himself in 
his cloak : “ This is a most excellent travelling com- 
panion in Germany, and one without which it will 
never do to make journeys even in midsummer.” 
Strange to say, however, he liked best when in his 
room to sit between an open door and window, which 
he called *‘ taking-an air-bath.” ‘The numerous colds 
which he thus took increased his difficulties of the 
chest greatly. 

Like all delicate persons, Paganini loved sleep; in 
his travelling carriage he often slept two hours at a 
time, and this several times a day. Then he would 
awake, cheerful, full of talk, and inclined to jest. 
Upon arriving at a station he either remained in the 
carriage or walked about while the horses were fed 
and changed, but never entered an inn until he came 
to the end of his journey. 

His baggage gave him but little trouble; his most 
precious possession, his instrument, a Guarnerius, lay 
in a very worn-out and shabby case, which also con. 
tained his strong box,a few small valuables, and 
some fine linen. A workman could easily have car- 
ried his whole wardrobe in his satchel. His collected 
papers, more important than those of many a com- 
mercial traveller, were enclosed in a little red book ; 
these, consisting of only about twenty loose leaves, 
held the results of all his business since he had come 
to Germany, and were written in hieroglyphics which 
none but himself could decipher. There, mingled in 
the utmost confusion, were Vienna and Carlsruhe, 
Frankfort and Leipzig, receipts and expenses, post- 
horses and concert-tickets ; and yet he understood 
this labyrinth admirably, and seldom reckoned to his 
own disadvantage, although he was entirely inexperi- 
enced in business matters. 

While on his journeys, Paganini was always satis- 
fied with the accommodations which the inns afford- 
ed; it was all one to him whether the host gave him 


the attic or the first floor, a good or a bad bed, only 
he must have a room at the back of the house, as the 





noise of the streets was very annoying to him. “I 
have to hear noise enough in the great cities,” said 
he, “on my journeys I will have quiet.” 

Coachmen, house-servants, all persons, indeed, of 
the lower class Paganini treated with contempt, and 
would scarcely deign to look at them. If, by chance, 
such a person spoke to him, he turned his back on 
him, and asked his companion : “What can this crea- 
ture want of me? Who is the animal?’”? When 
assured that the country people in Germany were 
very good-hearted, he would answer: “Ah! yes, the 
canaille generally are so.” 

Arrived at the limit of his journey, no severely 
guarded state prisoner could lead a more monotonous 
or tedious life than did the great master in che seclu- 
sion of his apartment, which, nevertheless, he left 
rarely and unwillingly, as he seemed to find himself 
more comfortable in absolute retirement. Singers 
and performers usually maintain proficiency in their 
art by unremitting diligence, and by the practise of 
scales, solfeggios, and exercises on difficult passages, 
for some hours each day strive to keep voice or fin- 
gers smooth and supple. But even in this respect 
was this wonderful man an incredible exception. 
It is well known that on all his journeys no one ever 
heard the sound of a violin from his room, except, 
perhaps, the tuning of the instrument on concert 
days, for a few moments previous to rehearsal, or to 
the concert itself. He made no secret of it that he 
never touched his violin unless when obliged to. “I 
have practised enough in my life,”’ said he, ‘and am 
glad when I can leave my instrument in its case.” 

As Paganini, when at home, was entirely at 
leisure, it might be supposed that he spent his time 
in composing, but this’ was not the case. The 
operas, concertos, and variations in which he appear- 
ed on his tours, he had prepared in Italy, and not a 
single new production saw the light during his 
travels. 

Of general literature he was entirely ignorant ; be- 
side his native tongue he understood only a little 
French ; all other languages were unknown to him, 
and he had no inclination for reading. He did not 
attempt to conceal, at least from his friends, this lack 
of literary acquirements; his excuse was,—‘ A man 
can learn only one thing thoroughly ; my whole life 
has been devoted to the violin and to the theory of 
music, and this has left me no time for other pur- 
suits.” We can well believe this when it is remem- 
bered that for many years he practised from ten to 
eleven hours daily. His interest in general matters 
was no greater; he took no part in politics; the 
most important events and changes in the world’s 
history, the overthrow of the mightiest potentates, 
the fall of Napoleon, the uprising and heroic deeds 
of the Greeks, or the sight of his own torn and helps 
less country, made less impression on him than the 
breaking of a string while playing in public. This 
extreme one-sidedness of his character, however, this 
devotion to the one thing, made him the greatest 
musical phenomenon the world had ever seen. 

In general, Paganini’s temperament was a melan- 
choly one, as is the case with many who are strangers 
to sound health. A feeble body is a troubled 
medium, through which the spirit sees only a cloud- 
ed world. Yet even the misanthrope may have 
moments of pleasure and of humor. And Paganini, 
when in the society of his friends, could be one of the 


most talkative and amusing of companions. He 
liked to relate anecdotes of his own life, which he 


could tell in a very piquant manner. He was an 





avowed enemy to large assemblies and dinners, and 
it needed great powers of persuasion to induce him 
to accept such invitations. At table he talked very 
little, but ate a great deal, and seldom left a single 
dish untasted when dining out. His appetite was of 
the strongest ; he could eat for hours together with- 
out suffering the least inconvenience, and was corres- 
pondingly fond of wine; he was, however, so absent- 
minded that he seldom knew what he had eaten, and 
whether it was good or otherwise. As soon as the 
cloth was removed he withdrew from table to take 
his siesta. In evening companies, where there was 
less formality, he was more affable; but if any one 
attempted to give the conversation a musical turn, or 
to compliment him by giving a musical soirée, it put 
him in a very bad humor. 

He had a remarkable memory for persons, but 
none whatever for places. The names of cities in 
which he gave concerts escaped his memory almost 
before he left them. Nature had formed him in a re- 
markable manner for a violinist ; his fingers were ex- 
traordinarily long and of unexampled suppleness ; he 
could bend his thumbs back so far as to touch the 
back of his hand with the nails. The flexibility of 
his arms was equally great; without any difficulty he 
could make his elbows meet behind. 

His demeanor on the way to the concert-room, at 
the rehearsal, and behind the coulisses, was especially 
noticeable ; at these times he appeared most interest- 
ing, both as a man and an artist. His disposition 
and his whole bearing on the morning of a rehearsal 
was graver and more serious than usual; although 
secure in his own ability, he could not overcome a 
feeling of anxiety. On these mornings he did 
nothing, he sat still on the sofa. A few moments be. 
fore the hour ke would spring up, open his violin 
case to see that no string was broken, tune the instru- 
ment, and strike, perhaps, a couple of chords, and 
then put it up again and arrange the necessary pieces 
of music. During all this he took snuff incessantly, 
a sure sign with him of perturbation and uneasiness. 
If he tound that listeners had crept in, as was not 
unfrequently the case, he merely marked his solos, 
indicating them only by a light pizzicato. 

His ear was extremely exact; the slightest mistake 
did not escape him. Amid the loudest crash of the 
fall orchestra he would eall out : ‘The second clario 
net 1s not playing!” “I do not hear the alto!” 
When they did not play to his liking he could be 
very violent, but if he were accompanied with precis- 
ion he would cry out “ Bravissimo !”’ in the middle 
of the piece. We had heard that he had showed his 
highest skill towards the close of a composition, and 
pricked up our ears when at the rehearsal he ap- 
proached the end of the first piece; he disappointed 
us, however, completely, by putting down his violin 
with the words: “ Go on, gentlemen,” and go on we 
were obliged to, without him. Through fear lest 
some one of his compositions should be abstracted 
and copied, he always took away his music every 
time carefully, although it did not contain the princi- 
pal part, as he always played from memory. After 
rehearsal he partook of some simple refreshments, 
and then gave himself up to repose. 

Is was wonderful how this man, — throughout the 
day of a concert grave, silent, melancholy — cast off 
all care in the interval between his arrival at the con- 
cert-hall and his appearance on the stage. Daring 


this interval he was full of jokes and jests, and kept 
them up until’ the leader announced to him that his 
time had come, when he would suddenly assume his 
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accustomed gravity, As after every solo he would | 


perspire so copiously that he was obliged to change 
his linen two or three times in the course of an eve- 
ning, it was supposed that. his strength must have 
been greatly exhausted by it ; but this could not have 
been the case, as after a concert he often seemed to 
feel better than usual, and neither his sleep nor his 
appetite were at all affected by it. 

Paganini was no exception to certain weaknesses 
which belong peculiarly to great men. As at a 
review, or a parade, the soldier must often stand for 
hours in the burning sun or the wintry cold, waiting 
for his General or Field-Marshal, so he never appear- 
ed punctually, but kept the andience waiting for 
him a longer or shorter time. In the intermission his 
dressing-room was thronged with music-lovers, and 
verses were sent in, chiefly from ladies, to whom he 
returned the. most elegant compliments. Such are 
the triumphs of the virtuoso — if they are worthy of 
the name of triumphs. 

Paganini delighted in church music ; but cared little 
for the opera, that is, German opera, yet he thought 
highly of “Don Juan.” Military music was not 
agreeable to him. ‘ These people very seldom play 
in tune,” said he; on the other hand, the chimes of 
charch bells had a great charm for him. 

A beautiful feature in his character was his uni- 
formly obliging disposition. Young composers who 
often brought him their voluminous scores, ladies 
who wished to inquire of him whether their voices 
were powerful enough for the stage, artists whose 
talent he recognized, and who came to beg a recom- 
mendation of him — to all these he was friendly, and 
gave them a patient hearing and a candid answer. 
He liked praise, and read the journals in which it 
was lavished on him with eagerness and satisfaction. 
He carried on most of his correspondence in Italian ; 
his French letters he was obliged to have corrected. 
His handwriting was almost illegible. 

A show of splendor and luxury was offensive to 
him ; even his orders he wore very seldom, except on 
the stage, and then usually the ribbon and buckle of 
the order. Often he said : “ Of what use is all this ? 
I am not proud.” 

The hardest of all tasks to this altered spendthrift 
was to part with money ; a demand for what he 
deemed an extravagant pour boire would throw him 
into arage. His habit even with regard to the com- 
monest purchases was to beat down the seller, as he 
had been accustomed to do in Italy ; in consequence of 
which he soon got the reputation of a miser, which 
opinion of him increased in proportion to the wealth 
that fowed in upon him from the enormous receipts 
of his concerts, the tickets to which were almost al- 
ways double or trebie the usual price. That he could 
be benevolent, however, when he thought it worth 
while, is showm by an instance of his generosity, 
a nobler than which it would not be easy to find. It 
is well known that Berlioz was for the greater part of 
his life in straitened circumstances —not his own 
fault, except as it was the result of clinging ‘to his 
ideal, which did not suit the French, with iron obsti- 
nacy. His works, however, made a great impression 
on Paganini, who, after he had heard “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” and had learned the needy condition of the 
composer, wrote him the following letter : 


“My Dear Frienp,—Since Beethoven died, no 
hand but that of Berlioz has been to call him to life ; 
and after the enjoyment which your divine composi- 
tions have given me I must beg you to accept as a 
token of my homage twenty-two thousand francs, 
which will be paid to your order by the Messrs. 
Rothschild. 


At the period to which these reminiscences look 
back, the time of my ardent youth, Paganini seemed 
to me the greatest of geniuses, unequalled in the 


highest sense of the word; and to-day, when three 
score and fifteen years have chilled my blood, he still 
holds the same unapproachable place in my estima- 





tion. Whether any will ever rise who will compare 
wjth him as a violinist, I cannot foresee, but none 
has as yet done so. For although he aroused a great 
excitement among violinists, although they strove 
day and night with the greatest eagerness to plagiarize 
and imitate his arts whenever they took up a violin, 
even to the pauses in the rehearsals, (at the rehear- 
sals in the Berlin Orchestra the leader was obliged 
distinctly to forbid the imitation of Paganini’s pecu- 
liar style), although skilful performers certainly have 
appeared since his time, who have followed his man- 
ner with more or less of success, even his best imita- 
tors, whatever their names, are at most but parts of 
him. I myself, and all who have ever heard him, 
must admit that no mortal can ever surpass him. 
“Paganini is the prince of virtuosos,” said Robert 
Schumann, and he was right. The next generation 
has given us but one musical phenomenon equal to 
him, — the pianist, Franz Liszt. He, too, has reach. 
ed the culminating point on his instrument; he, too, 
has raised the standard of excellence greatly among 
his followers and pupils; it may even be thought that 
some have approached him very closely ; none, how- 
ever, have equalled him in the full vigor of his 
powers, and he can no more be surpassed than Paga- 
nini. And in a mental point of view, the Hungarian 
Liszt stands as a composer, an author, a poet, and in 
almost every department of literature immeasurably 
higher than the one-sided though wonderful Italian. 





Bach's Passions-Musik at Westminster 
Abbey. 


(From the Manchester Guardian ) 


An archaic dialect must be mastered before the 
modern lover of music can appreciate Bach. This 
learnt, however, the beauties which develop them- 
selves in reading the Passion Music are such as to 
suggest the reflection that if all lovers of music were 
accustomed to his idiom, the oratorio of the old Leip- 
zig master could not fail to take as deep a root in 
English minds as that of his follower, the more intel- 
ligible Handel. In distribution of effects the work 
of Bach has features which many a subsequent writer 
of oratorio might have done well to imitate. The 
self control involved in discarding from the score the 
entlre class of noisy metdllic instruments (though 
Bach was no stranger to the effect of trumpet and 
trombone), is alone a point which might raise a blash 
upon the cheek of many a modern musician at his 


the beanty of such effects is always lost in a large 
space, since at any considerable distance it is not pal- 
pable to the ear whether a body of sound comes from 
the cantores or the decani side of the choir. Even in 
such performances as those at the Handel festivals, 
no one, it may be safely asserted, hears the antipho- 
nal points like the choirs themselves, and at a certain 
distance the special effect disappears. Covered up by 
the streaming counterpoint of the two choirs in this 
opening chorus, appears as a ninth part the melody 
of a choral, for a detached portion of the soprani 
voices ; the composer thus declaring at once a feature 
of his work which is to characterize it throughout. 
By reason of its comparative steadiness and slowness, 
this choral made itself felt among the interlaced work 
of the other eight voice-parts ; but all the effect which 
Bach, in the year 1729, calculated upon in the intro- 
duction of these people’s worship tunes, will never be 
felt by other than a German congregation, if, indeed, 
ever again by any congregation. 

The form of diction in the Passion Music is, of 
course, narratory : the composer has, however, adopt- 
ed—as was customary before him—a quasi-dramatic 
treatment of the text, by assigning uniformly the 
quoted words of each principal character to a particu- 
lar voice. The introductory narrative phrases—the 
“Evangelist’s part”—are assigned throughout to & 
tenor, and the actual quotation of the Saviour’s words 
ie made by a bass. To the two gentlemen who 
throughout this service rendered these respective 
portions of the music too much commendation could 
hardly be given for the masterful quietness of style 
which characterized their rendering. Nowhere was 
this reticence in execution more welcome on the part 
of the tenor reciter than at the narration of Peter’s 
remorse, “he went out and wept bitterly,” a point 
where the exquisite pathos of the musical phrases 
might have excused a straining after effect, though 
the slightest exhibition of such a straining must— 
such is the truly devotional tone of the recitative— 
inevitably result in destruction to the character of the 
passage. f 

The narrative or Evangelist’s portion, by which 
chiefly the action is advanced, is undermarked by 
Bach with “‘figared bass” only, indicating organ, or 

rhaps harpsichord accompaniment; the use of the 
Ce instruments being reserved, as already referred 
to, by a stroke at once artistic and reverent, to em- 
phasize the actual words of the Saviour. To have 
used, therefore, for the accompaniment to the tenor 
recitative passages, as is the unpleasing habit in Eng- 
land, the violoncellos, would have obviously marred 
the distinctive effect of Bach’s design. A pianoforte 
has been employed at these points in the recent per- 
formances which have been given of the Passion-Ju- 
sic in London concert-rooms; and is suggested by 
Mr. Macfarren in his masterly commentary on the 
work. Inthe Abbey the harmonium is employed. 
The timbre of the free reed is not usually spoken of 
icians with respect ; in the present case, 





own unbridled indulgence in brass and perc’ 
But while it constitates, in this and other points, a 
noble exemplification of reticence in art, there are 
few works of art so truly full of dramatic power — if 
by this expression we may indicate the power of 
using art material in the most effective manner for 
operation upon the sense addressed — as this musical 
picture of the awful and sacred tragedy of the Re- 
demption. We have first the duplication of the 
choir, out of which spring, by the pen of Bach, as of 
Carissimi, and later of Handel, effects of multitudi- 
nousness and of responsiveness not otherwise to be 
attained: then the enlistment of the popular 
religious sentiment by the permeation of the 
whole texture of the work by choriile, or, to speak 
plainly, Psalm tunes ; the frequent silence — with a 
meaning — of the bow instruments; and the grate- 
ful occasional prominence — not for a phrase only, 
but for a whole number — of the cool tone of flutes, 
or the plaintive reediness of Lautboys: all these are 
points which make it difficult to feel that musicians 
have learnt much in broad orchestral economy since 
the days — now a century and a half gone by — of 
John Sebastian Bach. 

Passing over the description of the preliminary 
service, we quote Mr. Crowdy’s thoughtful notice 
of the work, and of the effect produced by its per- 
formance : — 


The entry of the choir, after the few bars of in- 
strumentation which open the first reflective chorus, 
“Come ye daughters, weep with me,” is quiet, as is 
the whole tone of this introductory meditative num- 
ber, by which the mind is directed at the outset to 
contemplation of the figure of the Saviour “bearing 
the accursed tree.” The antiphonal point in this 
chorus, where the second choir have the short ejacu- 
lations, ““‘Whom?” “How?” “What?” “Look 
where?” interjected amid the plaintive and flowing 
passages of the first choir, has a prominence to the 
eye in the score which hardly comes out to the ear, 
unless the hearer be near the choral bedies: much of 





m 

however, the effect was not merely satisfactory, hut 
strangely and peculiarly beautiful. With the most 
liberal views as to the admission of orchestral instru- 
ments into the church, one would scarcely—though 
it would be hard to define the reason—fail to feel a 
shock at hearing in Westminster Abbey the percus- 
sive pronunciation of the pianoforte ; the harp, though 
an obvious alternative, would have over-enhanced 
the part of the tenor-reciter ; in the harmonium is 
found a substitute at once unobtrusive in its enunci- 
ation, and distinctive in its tone-stamp. Etherealized 
by the stone-enclosed atmosphere, its tremulous 
speech had an effect both devotional and grateful. 

But all effects of orchestral timbre, beautiful as they 
proved in the mellowing spaciousness, and happily 
subordinated as they are in this work by a master 
hand to sacred purposes, fade from the mind at the 
recollection of the one entrancing effect of this occa- 
sion—the singing, under the roof of Westminster Ab- 
bey, without accompaniment, of the chorale with 
which this musical recital of the Passion is interspers- 
ed. There was a hush of all vibrating string and 

uivering reed ; and then, out upon the reposing alr, 
rom the voices of surpliced English choristers, men 
and boys, came keen and firm a burst of those manly 
harmonies which huve made Bach’s treatment 0 
Church folk-song the unapproached ideal of all who 
have come after him. As these chorales from time 
to time recurred, one might have heard a pulse beat, 
so absolute was the silence, so intense the attention 
to every word-enforcing modalation. That a devout 
appreciation of these portions of the “special service 
filled the minds of all present was palpable in the 
very atmosphere. 

To those numbers of the work which are of the na- 
ture of recitative, it is possible that sympathetic at- 
tention was not so general. To enjoy Bach’s recita- 
tive—and how beautiful it is when one learns how to 
enjoy it no musician will be at a loss to say—a cer- 
tain strangeness of idiom which naturally character- 
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izes its period must be conquered : this done, its earn- 
estness and uniformly sustained meaning come out 
with a force which carries the attention on without 
flagging. 

The numbers of another class are again equally 
beautiful, and even more unique; the airs, namely, 
for an alto voice, conveying reflective comment upon 
the narrated events—in the accompaniment to which 
the great composer, dispensing with an admirable 
economy the orchestral resources, gives pervading 
prominence to the wood tone of the orchestra. The 
voice of a boy alto, accompanied by flutes 
with a figure in thirds and sixths, moving over a bass 
= hinted, so to speak, in pizzicato, presents a com- 

ination as enhancing to the religious effect as it is re- 
freshing to the jaded hearer of over-instrumented per- 
formances of oratorio at Exeter Hall. For carrying 
the lessons of the occasion to the heart of the wor 
shipper, sensitive to, but not learned in, the language 
of music, such simple means must certainly be all- 
efficient. 

To trace this interesting performance number b 
number would be a task welcome enough to the wri- 
ter; in whose mind would be stirred, at every point, 
recollections of noble effects and deeply enjoyed sen- 
sations: it proceeded, with some excisions, with con- 
tinuous firmness and delicacy of execution, divided 
by a sermon from the pulpit by the Dean. It must 
— to note briefly a few of the most marked ef- 
ects. 

The constant quiet presence of the harmonium as 
@ support to the tenor recitative did not pall upon the 
ear; nor the dignitv of string tone, as a mark of rev- 
erence at the quoted words of the Saviour, wear out 
its own significance: the bursting in of the chorus 
{the turbc of ancient oratorio), either as representing 
the clamorous mob of bloodthirsty Jews, the disci- 
ples, or an imagined body of reflective spectators ; 
the noble air (the epithet, in default of one conveying 
a more reverential sense, must serve) in which are 
set the words used by our Lord in instituting the 
Eucharist, the air for soprano, with accompaniment 
in imitation of the obsolete “lowe-oboe;” the fearful- 
ly vivid chorus, “Have lightnings and thunders in 
clouds disappeared,” with its sequel, “Now open, O 
bottomless pit;” the air, “Have mercy,” with a vio- 
lin obligato part played with most religious effect ; 
the tenor recitative telling how Peter “went out and 
wept bitterly,” the rendering of which has been men- 
tioned above: with the constantly recurring chorale, 
sung, as already described, without instruments, had 
each and ali their effect in bringing before the miud 
of a meditating congregation, sensible to the language 
of music, a vivid picture of the events to the con- 
templation of which the Church devotes the week- 
More startling, though not less forcible, was the tre. 
mendous chorus of one word, “‘Barabbas.!” Here we 
find concentrated in a single bar of sacred music all 
that music knows of dramatic effect; and when, at 
the proper point in the quiet narratory recitative, the 
one word “Barabbas” (with an accent—barbareus to 
English ears—on its first syllable) was thundered into 
the nave of the Abbey by the united double choirs, 
on the poignant chord of “extreme sharp seventh,” 
the congregation started visibly. In the whole range 
of known music there is not, probably, a-bolder touch 
than this embodiment of the insensate passion of a 
Jewish mob, rejecting Jesus in favor of the seditious 
robber. Not a trace, nevertheless, of other than rev- 
erential effect results in performance. 

The essentially religious character of Bach’s mind 
did not permit him to forget reverence in sensation ; 
no work of art illustrates better than this setting of 
the Passion the dignity of artistic reserve. Here we 
have no sudden close at a climax of orchestral and 
vocal activity, such as would have marked the end of 
& modern oratorio ; but from the point where the ac- 
tion of the Divine tragedy reaches its culmination in 
the death of the Saviour, the music assumes gradually 
a cadential tone as gentle—to compare things sacred 
with secular—as that which characterizes the close of 
a Tennysonian canto ; and the mind of the devout 
listener, lacerated by the poignant portrayal of death 
upon the cross, is soothed by a musical embodiment 
of Requiem at the tomb, in strains which foreshadow 
the tenderest of those peaceful choruses by which, a 
century after Bach, his great admirer and _reviver, 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, has betrayed the influ- 
ence of the earlier master. No one of the congrega- 
tion at this service whose mind answered to the sway 
of the music, could have left the Abbey in- a frame 
less tranquilly meditative, less unexcited, than be- 
comes a Christian man, fulfilling the duty in Holy 
Week of a contemplation of the Death and Passion 
of our Saviour Christ. 


Music and Drawing in the Boston Public 
Schools. 





We take the following extracts from the admirable 
Annual Report (1871) of the School Committee of 





the City of Boston, written, it is understood, by Mr. 
Francis H. Unperwoop. 
MuSsIC. 

This department appears to be in a satisfactory 
state of progress. Instruction in the art of reading 
music and in producing correct natural sounds is 
given to the pupils from their first entrance into the 
Primary Schools, and the efforts of the several super- 
visors are devoted to making the various steps of that 
musical instruction and practice combine in a philo- 
sophical system. It is certain that the standard of 
musical knowledge, and of ability and taste in per- 
formance, has very greatly increased within the last 
few years. If all the pupils competent to sing in 
parts correctly, in good choral style, were gathered 
into one body it would require a stage considerably 
larger than that of the much-vaunted Jubilee. 


An experiment has been in progress during the 
summer and autumn of 1871 ob the winter of 1872 
that may lead to favorable results, although it ap- 
pears to be a partial abandonment of the high ground 
taken the year previous, and a return to the old sys- 
tem of dividing the schools between the music teach- 
ers, leaving each one to teach in his own way. The 
supervisor of masic in the Primary Schools, Mr. Ma- 
son, represented that he had not had the opportunity 
to develope his method of teaching, and desired to 
have a school assigned to him, that he might give in- 
struction in all its various classes, and so exhibit his 
system by a connected series of examples. It was to 
no purpose that he was reminded that in his own 
proper sphere he was exerting a wider influence than 
would be possible under any “perpendicular” divis- 
ion of duties; the Music Committee reluctantly ac- 
eeded to his wishes, and, with the censent of the Dis- 
trict Committee and of the chief musical supervisor, 
he was allowed to give the entire musical instruction 
in a certain school. When this was done, it was im- 
possible to deny similar requests made by Messrs. 
Sharland and Holt, the supervisors of music in the 
Grammar Schools, and accerdingly each of these 
gentlemen has now a separate school in which he is 
sole instructor. 

For a mere experiment this state of things might 
be tolerated; but it should not be allowed to con- 
tinae long. If in the musical progress of any one of 
these schools there should appear to be any special 
excellences, they can be noted, and the improvement 
made available for all of them. The valuable traits 
of each system (if there are distinct systems) ought 
to be gathered together. The present competition 
must have two unpleasant results ; it must foster a 
jealous rivalry between the supervisors, who ought 
not to be exposed to the feeling, but rather to work 
together for the general good ; and it must result in 
giving to the three schools mentioned a great deal 
more than their fair share of musical drill, and per- 
haps in occupying more of the time of the pupils (un- 
der the forcing system that is sure to grow out of any 
strife for superiority) than a just regard for the claims 
of other studies should allow. 

The annual exhibition in June last was one of the 
most successful of the long series. As the report of 
the Music Committee will probably give an account 
of it, the details may be omitted here. We cannot 
forbear to mention one thing, however, in regard to 
the exhibition in honor of the Grand Duke Alexis, 
which is, that the City Council assumed the entire 
control of its management, practically ignoring the 
Music Committee of this Board. They issued the 
letters of invitation over their official signatures, #o 
that even the members of the Music Committee who 
were present entered as spectators of the festival 
which their own labors had made possible, by the fa- 
vor of the Aldermen and Councilmen who represented 
the city on the occasion. The distribution of tickets 
was made with a similar want of consideration for 
the rights of this Board. We think it should be 
made certain that no concert or musical festival shall 
take place hereafter which shall not be entirely under 
the control of the proper committee. 

While upon the subject of these annual concerts, 
we would observe that a great wrong is done to the 
feelings ot parents by depriving them of the oppor- 
tunity of hearing and seeing their children on these 
interesting occasions. We think they have the first 
right, and we would recommend that two performan- 
ces shall be given, to one of which each member of 
the chorus shall have one or two tickets. If but one 
performance can be given, let the parents enjoy it, 
and let all the city officials exercise a wholesome self- 
denial. 

We do not wonder at the eagerness with which our 
citizens press for tickets to these concerts. The cit 
has nothing else so fairto show. And we add, wit 
what we believe is a just pride, that no city in the 
civilized world can present such a splendid chorus 
of children, so,officered and drilled, so competent to 
sing. 


If we would show to a foreigner the spectacle that 
testifies most strongly to our culture as a people, that 
distinguishes ours from other merely great and [pros- 
perous cities, we could find nothing like this. Other 
cities have galleries, halls, statues, pcintings, libra- 
ries, and other institutions which make our progress 
in the arts look poor and mean. But that glorious 
chorus, especially when considered as a representative 
of twelve thousand more that could be gathered if 
we had a colossal hall tor them, is without a parallel. 
And the thoughtful mind begins to consider that each 
small atom of that grand mass of harmony is the 
light and beauty of some home, and that the human- 
izing influences of this loveliest of the arts are dif- 
fused like the common light and air. 

We shall not be thought too enthusiastic, perhaps, 
if we urge that music, as a means of education, is 
more important than is generally considered. Few 
pupils come to be eminent mathematicians or ling- 
uists. The works of classic authors, and the aerial 
architecture of the geometer, are for the very few. 
We teach the higher things for the exercise they give 
to the faculties, and because we may develop some 
new Laplace, or Newton, or Bowditch. But we find 
practically, that, after school days are over, the math- 
ematics are laid aside, and that Horace and Virgil 
become dusty. 

For the average man aud woman, the arts that refine 
nature and make life beautiful, such as music and draw- 
ing, are more beneficial than high mental cultivation. 
We would give the high cultivation if we can. We 
would enlarge the mental horizon of every pupil. We 
would show the greatness of God in the laws of the 
universe ; in the nice equilibrium of the solar sys- 
tem ; in the succession of geological strata, in glac- 
iers, mountain chains and volcanic craters; in the 
growth of plants, and in the structure of animals ; 
but when all is done, the influence of music will have 
mach more to do with their daily happiness. It will 
make them more contented with their lot; will ban- 
ish weariness, and lead ther minds into that repose 
which it is the highest philosophy to gain. 

DRAWING. 


With regard to this important branch of public in- 
struction, a new and lively interest has arisen during 
the last year. The first steps have been taken to bring 
the whole body of pupils under an intelligent system 
of instruction, by educating the teachers in normal 
+ classes. The report of the Drawing Committee will 
hest show what has been done, and what remains to 
be undertaken. This is probably one of the most 
important movemente made in our time, and its ef- 
fects will be felt powerfully in many ways. Educa- 
tion is not altogether an interior process; other fac- 
ulties besides the reason demand cultivation. Draw- 
ing, which educates the eye and the hand, gives facil- 
ity to express the thoughts of the mechanic, as well 
as the plans of the engineer, the fancies of the design- 
er in decoration, the recollections of the traveller, and 
the conceptions of the creative artist. By the power 
to draw, the value of any mechanic’s labor is vastly 
increased, and in time we shall see greater elegance 
in furnitare, in household atensils, in ornamental 
fabrics, and in domestic architecture. With increased 
knowledge of art in its higher forms, we shall see less 
of the wretched plaster-ornaments, and the tasteless 
pictures now cherished in so many houses. Books 
will be free from the coarse and ignorantly drawn 
plates with which so many are now “illustrated.” 
Another generation, reared under these more favora- 
ble influences, will grow up with finer instincts of 
proportion, and we may hope that Art, in its true 
power and divine beauty, may not always be the 
meaningless word it has so long been. 

Aside from these remote prospective benefits, the 
training of our teachers in the art is sure to bring 
immediate advantages. We have before called atten- 
tion to the power which a teacher exerts in oral in- 
struction. The art of making thought visible by 
illustrative figures on the blackboard is the natural 
complement of oral teaching. The intelligent teacher 
talks with chalk in hand, illustrating as she proceeds. 
She dees in this way a two-fold work, arresting at- 
tention and making impressions that are indelible. 
What Agassiz is before a class of naturalists, the 
model teacher becomes in the estimation of her ex- 
pectant — 

The public is to be congratulated upon the em- 
ployment of Mr. Walter Smith as director of art 
instruction, since from his familiarity with the work- 
ing of drawing schools in England, and from his 
great natural aptitude as an educator, much is to be 
hoped for in this department. 





National Anthems. 


(From the London Musical Standard.) 
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It seems ordained that some sort of mystery should 
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overshadow the origin of most national airs and na- 
tional anthems. This is the case even with our own 
famous “God save the Queen,” thongh all necessity 
for doubt or conjecture as to its parentage has, in 
fact, long ceased to exist. It is truly astonishing that 
so many among us should be unable to give a prompt 
and decided answer to the question ““Who composed 
the National Anthem?” That strange, — lu- 
dicrous predilection, so peculiar to the English, for 
ascribing as little merit as possible to their compatri- 
ots, and as much as poate (or impossible) to for- 
eigners, still leads to the foolish replies, ‘Well, I 
really am not sure, but I believe it was Lulli, Ra- 
meau, or Handel.” Answers indicating about as 
much real knowledge of music as would be shown by 
any one asking whether “Lucrezia Borgia” were not 
composed by Sebastian Bach. 

Every musician is aware that the form, rhythmical 
construction, and entire character of our superb na- 
tional anthem are exclusively British, and could not 
be the work of any but a British composer. This 
internal evidence alone would suffice to determine its 
origin. 

It has been well said that “a national song com- 
poses itself;” that is to say, that a truly national 
and imperishable melody is rather the result of many 
minds and many years than the product of one brain. 
Of course there are exceptions; a sudden and harmo- 
nious national feeling will sometimes find.an echo in 
immortal music or poetry. The tendency among all 
nations has been from time to time to alter aud vary 
their popular songs. The changes which music con- 
tinually undergoes is sufficient to account for this 
characteristic. Traces of “God save the King” are 
to be found in an Ayre by Dr. Bull written in 1590, 
in an old Christmas carol bearing the date 1611, in 
the ballad “Franklin is fled away,” circa 1669, and 
in a theme by Purcell published in 1696. All these 
tunes have passages in common, and some of them 
bear a remarkable resemblance to our national hymn. 
“God save the King,” in its present form, was first 
sung and played by Henry Carey in the year 1732 
at a banquet given in honor of the birthday of George 
II. at the Freemasons’ Tavern in London, where it 
was much admired, though it does not appear that 
its transcendant merits were fully appreciated, as the 
fame of it spread very slowly. Carey was a highly 
gifted man; a musician by profession, he was also a 
poet of some eminence. e are-almost tempted to 
cull some passages from his “Satire on the luxury 
and effeminacy of the age.” His strictures on the 
preference then shown to foreign over English musi- 
cians, significantly point to the commencement of 
what Mr. Macfarren has well termed our fashionable 
neglect of national music and composers in favor of 
foreign ideas. 

Carey wrote the burlesque called “The Dragon of 
Wantley,” also the well-known ballad “Sally im our 
Alley.” Southey says of him, “his life was led with- 
out reproach, but it was unfortunate; he died by his 
own hand.” Carey was born, 1696, in London ; the 
exact date of his death is not settled, but it would 
seem to be 1744; Southey places it in 1748, He 
was a natural son of George Savile, Marquis of Hali- 
fax. His untimely and tragic end was not, as some 
have supposed, occasioned by poverty, but was rather 
the result of a hopeless passion he is said to have en- 
tertained for a lady of noble birth, who rejected him. 
Nevertheless, it is certain that Carey must figure, 
and that prominently, in the long and dark catalogue 
of British artists who have been treated with neglect 
and ingratitude : 

“‘Ledimus insontes vivos, laudamus eosdem 

Defunctos.” 
Tt is true that many books and endless discussions 
have taken place as to the true authorship of “God 
save the King ;” but the later researches of Mr. W. 
Chappell and Dr. Rimbault, together with those of 
the Germans, Carl Engel and the learncd Dr. G. 
Fink, clearly point to Carey as the author of our pres- 
ent version. Conceive a Frenchman not knowing 
who composed “La Marseillaise,” or “Le Chant du 
Depart!’ And what are they in comparison with 
our National Anthem! We blush to think how many 
a “Britons” are still in ignorance of these 
acts. 

The music of “Rule Britannia,” the ode in honor 
of Great Britain, which, according to Southey, “will 
be the political hymn of this country as long as she 
maintains her political power,” was composed by Dr. 
Arne for his masque of “Alfred,” and first performed 
at Cliefden House, near Maidenhead, on Angust 1, 
1740. This place was then the residence of Freder- 
ick, Prince of Wales, and the occasion was to com- 
memorate the accession of George 11., and in honor 
of the birthday of the young Princess Augusta. Dr. 
Arne afterwards altered it into an opera, and it was 
performed at Drury Lane Theatre on March 20, 
1745. The words of the masque were by James 
Thomson (author of the “‘Seasons,”’) and Mallet ; the 


first named writer is generally credited with the stan- 
zas in question, although the authorship is by no 
means certain. 

There is no need to dilate on the characteristics of 
our two great national themes. “God save the King” 
is chiefly remarkable for its grand rhythmical dignity, 
its majestic form and happy sequential phrases ; 
while “Rule Britannia” is distinguished for its manly 
freedom, flowing periods, and especially, its immense 
vigor. The process of alteration we have before 
spoken of is still going on ; neither Carey’s song nor 
Arne’s composition have remained in their original 
state ; numerous arrangers have tried their hands on 
them, and variations in the melodies as well as in the 
harmonies are apparent on referring to the earliest 
printed copies 

The admiration for our national air is by no means 
confined to England. It has been adopted in Hano- 
ver, Branswick, Prussia, Saxony, Weimar, Sweden, 
and Russia (at least till 1833, when the new Russian 
anthem was composed). It is the air of the federal 
cantons in Switzerland, and the Austrians pay it al- 
most as much respect as they render to Haydn’s 
“Emperor’s Hymn.” (This adoption sufficiently af- 
fords a proof, were one reqnired, that it aptly ex- 
presses the respect felt for the monarch, and the love 
we should bear our native land. 


II. 


The majestic and widely popular “God save the 
Queen” has at length found a rival in the country 
whence it might most naturally be expected to ema- 
nate, viz., Germany. That rival is the “I)eatsches 
Reichglied,” Song of the German Empire. It is re- 
markable that “the land of music” should have been 
forced by circumstances to borrow its national an- 
them from England ; the explanation of this lies in 
thé then disunited state of Germany. At the time 
when the song was adopted, Prussia would have re- 
pudiated any work of the sort coming from Bavaria, 
Saxony or Wiirtemberg, and those states would have 
rejected one which had been derived from Prussia. 
Tempora mutantur ; with the unification of Germany 
and the revival of her ancient empire has arisen, as 
might have been forseen, a national anthem worthy 
of so great a realm. “God save the King” was bor- 
rowed from Hanover, when the latter was an appen- 
dage of the British crown; it gradually became the 
national hymn of all Germany, adapted to the (not 
very poetical words) “Heil dir im Siegeskranze,”’ 
“Auf Hamburg’s Wohlergehn,” &c. This is a phe- 
nomenon which must appear strange indeed to those 
who are not aware of its causes, among which, be it 
remembered, was the culpable indifference of the 
English with respect to the composer, and their read- 
iness to ignore him and attribute the song to Handel. 
The German Reichslied, lately published at Leipsic 
in the Musikalische Gartenlaube, vol. III., page 23, 
has no reason to shun comparison with our grand 
hymn, being equally large and noble in conception. 
It is somewhat less solemn, but quite as imposing ; 
more secular, for there is a slight tinge of ecclesiasti- 
cal gravity about “God save the Queen ;” very nearly 
as simple and easy, and adorned with a greater 
amount of melodic charm. The two songs, though 
bearing no resemblance to each other, present many 
points of affinity ; they possess the same loftiness of 
style, the same stately, imperial movement, without 
the least admixture of levity or of bombast. It is 
tantalizing to be kept in ignorance of both the compo- 
ser’s and poet’s names ; they have preferred to offer 
their joint production to the public anonymously ; 
rather a needless piece of modesty, the grandeur and 
beauty of the music being undeniable, and the words 
(commencing “Segne der Himmel dich’’), if not equal 
to those of “Rule Britannia,” being immensely supe- 
rier to those of “God save the Qneen,’ “Heil dir,’ 
‘Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser,” “Hail Columbia,” 
&e. The valuable periodical in which this magnifi- 
cent song appeared, informs the public in a foot note, 
that it was produced in the camp of the German ar- 
my near Paris. It now remains to be seen whether 
old habit and custom will allow the Reichslied to take 
the place of “God save the King,” which the Ger- 
mans did us the honor of appropriating. But wheth- 
er this new and noble strain be adopted or not, we 
may congratulate the German people upon its pos- 
session. 

As regards the national anthems of various other 
countries, they are soon discussed, being all more or 
less inferior to the three on which we have here en- 
larged. That of Anstria, “The Emperor’s Hymn,” 
(Gott erhalte), composed by Jos. Haydn, is a fine 
melody, but not remarkable for dignity: it is more 
graceful than grand. “The Watch by the Rhine,” 
(Die Wacht am Rhein), cannot well be stvled a na- 
tional anthem; it is, like the ‘Marseillaise,” occa- 
sional rather than universal. The late war gave it a 
profound ’significance, and it naturally rose to sudden 





and great popularity. Bat France, having received 





so tremendous a lesson from Germany, will probably 
be in no haste to attack the Rhine again; moreover, 
“the Watch by the Moselle’ would now be a more 
suitable title than “the Watch by the Rhine.” The 
song itself secured the public favor more by means of 
the words (especially the refrain) than of the music ; 
which latter, by Wilhelm, a native of Prussia, is 
good but not first-rate. Reichardt’s composition to 
Arndt’s poem, ‘‘Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland ?” 
(What is the German’s fatherland ?) is of much the 
same calibre, or a little below it, being less happy in 
form and rhythm, less melodions, and too diffuse. 
The words are now becoming irrelevant; Germans 
need no longer ask what their fatherland is, or com- 
plain of its boundaries being too narrow. 

The French have no national anthem, properly so 
called : war-songs, like La Marseillaise,” (written 
and composed by Rouget de Lisle, 1792), “Le 
Chant du départ,” and “La Parisienne,” cannot claim 
that title. The last named is the best of the three; it 
is yet more chéyalrous and exciting than the ‘Mar- 
seillaise,” and contains some more excellent phrases. 
The “Chant du départ” was written by M. J. Ché. 
nier and composed by Méhul, 1792; the music is 
rather uninteresting and spun-out.” “Mourir pour 
la patrie” is also, upon the whole, insipid and unat- 
tractive ; the words are good. Louis Napoleon at- 
tempted to establish the pretty song, “Partant pour 
la Syrie,” partly composed, it is said, by Queen Hor- 
tense, as the national anthem of France, but of course 
failed to do so: the air would suit a small state, like 
Belgium, well enough, but is too trivial for a great 
country like France. 

The national anthem of Norway, composed by 
Blom, is bold and vigorous, superior to that of Den- 
mark and even to that of Holland (by Van Bree), 
which last has considerable merit; that of Russia, 
by Alex Lwoff, is mawkish;(?) it aims at a certain dig- 
nity which it does not attain. That of Belgium, “Le 
Chant du Belge,” by Bouillon, is of no higher order, 
though one degree better, and less sentimental, than 
those of Portugal and Poland. The Spanish Hymn, 
“Viva el Rey,” is not without power; the Roman 
hymn, in praise of Pio Nono, composed by Magaz- 
zari, is about on a level with that of Garibaldi, viz., 
not above mediocrity. The American hymns, “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and ‘Hail Columbia,” of 
which the former is the best, are animated strains. 
but tinctured with a certain vulgarity of style; ‘The 
American Banner’ is far snperior to both, but is not 
as well known. Some ofthe English, Irish, Scot- 
tish, and Welsh popular airs are so fine that they 
might justly be termed national songs: among the 
foremost of these are ‘Scots, wha hae,” “The yonng 
May morn,” “Of noble race was Shenkin,” “The 
march of the men of Harlech,” “Charlie is my dar- 
ling,” ‘Hearts of oak,” and “Home, sweet home.” 
Several of the Germau Volkslieder are also very 
felicitous, such as the Bliicher song, ‘“Gaudeamus 
igitur,” “Am Rhein, am Rhein,” “From high Olym- 
pus,,’ Weber’s songs from Ko6rner, the Dessauer 
march, &c. The martial song, “Es zieht ein Konig 
hinaus” (A King goes forth to war), is an admirable 
specimen of the modern German popular ballad: 
simple yet effective, homely, yet artistic; the words 
are equally praiseworthy. Among the modern airs 
of a still more elevated patriotic character, which 
seem destined to become national, are Pierson’s “Ye 
mariners of England,” Brinley Richards’s “God bless 
the Prince of Wales,” Boncourt’s “France, A toi mon 
cceur, mes voeux,’’ and a song which lately appeared 
at Rome, “Bella Italia,” by a young composer whose 
name has not reached us. It is to be regretted that 
the spirited and forcible old French air, “Vive Henri 
quatre,” should have fallen into complete desuetude. 

Our readers will gather from these observations 
that musical power of a peculiar and very high-class 
must be possessed by the composer of a national an- 
them which deserves the epithet “first-rate ;” the 
very limited number of such productions proves how 
rare is that power. Preeminent among them stands 
the triad “God save the Queen,” “Segne der Himmel 
dich,” and “Rule Britannia.” 





Music in English Schools. 
THE BATTLE OF THE METHODS. 
(From the Daily Telegraph.) 


Under the system of Government patronage of 
Education which Mr. Forster’s Act superseded, 
music, in common with other “non-essentials,” found 
but scant encouragement. Indeed, no special ar- 
rangements whatever were made for its promotion ; 
and such cultare of the art as is possible in element- 
ary schools went on without authoritative super- 
vision — every man engaged in doing precisely that 
which was right in his own eyes. We are not going 
to waste words in condemnation of this system, or, 
rather, no-system. It is overfand done with ; all that 
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we have left as witnesses to its existence being the 
backward state of musical knowledge among the 
people, and the fact that we are now seeking to es- 
tablish, for the first time, a really national education 
in music. But it is important to observe that the 
old state of things allowed the rise and growth of 
various methods of teaching, and, by giving liberty 
of trial to all, afforded data which may prove of the 
utmost value. How fully this liberty has been used 
is shown in the remarkable development of what is 
called “ Tonic Sol-fa,” a plan of instruction to which 
we cannot refer without promptly acknowledging the 
energy and devotion of its advocates. Altogether 
apart from the merits or demerits of their system, Mr. 
Curwen and his zealous lieutenants must be credited 
with having shown an earnestness of purpose, a 
power of organization, and a resolution to stop at 
nothing short of complete success, which go far to 
explain the position their cause now holds. So 
rapidly has ‘‘ Tonic Sol-fa spread over the land, and 
so readily have other methods yielded @round to it in 
primary schools, that little discernment was required 
to foresee a sharp struggle if ever the question arose 
of adopting a national system. As yet that struggle 
has been evaded by the habit of compromise dear to 
English statesmen, and “ Tonic Sol-fa’”’ now enjoys 
equal rights with the “ old notation; ” that is to say, 
it is recognized and accepted by the Government as 
ameans of instruction in the art. Compromise, 
however, generally involves difficulties, more or less 
serious, on points of detail; and in this case such a 
result was both certain and speedy. Government 
teaching necessitates Government supervision ; but 
who should supervise so as to hold the balance 
equally between two opposing systems, each backed 
by zealous and, after the fashion of musical people, 
morbidly sensitive partizans ? This was the question 
the Education Department had to answer; and, 
while the Department pondered over it, the Tonic 
Sol-faists indulged in ominous forebodings of the re- 
sult — the more prominent among them even going 
so far as to memorialize Mr. Forster in advance 
against the nomination of any one “ hostile to a sys- 
tem so evidently trne,” and in favor of “ an inspector 
unpledged to the support or discouragement of any 
particular method.” 

On the face of it, their demand was fair enough; 
though, perhaps, it would have been more courteous 
to assume that responsible authority could not neglect 
considerations so obvious, and that any gentleman 
appointed to superintend musical education in our 
State schools would, whatever his personal sympath- 
ies, impartially discharge a public duty. But the 
Tonic Sol-faists have long had a léte noir in Mr. 
John Hullah, who is not only the chief promoter of 
a rival system, but also standing musical counsel at 
Whitehall. Mr. Hallah, it appears, has never made 
any secret of his very natural antipathy to “ Tonic 
Sol-fa.”” On one occasion he declined to allow any 
music bearing his name to appear “in the so-called 
Tonic Sol fa notation.” In the capacity of Cantor 
Lecturer at the Society of Arts he referred to advo- 
cates of ‘‘ new systems of musicography, the adoption 
of which would reduce all our musical heirlooms to 
the level of waste paper, and existing musical science 
and skill to the level of those advocates ; ” while, as 
an official reporter of the International Exhibition, 
he discovered one of the greatest advantages of the 
“ Tonic Sol-fa ” system in the fact that “ objections 
tu it are only appreciable by those who have cultivat- 
ed the art and science somewhat closely.”” Human na- 
ture being what it is,we are not surprised that the Ton- 
ic Sol-faists anticipated with dismay the appointment 
of Mt. Hulluh as Inspector of Vocal Music in Training 
Colleges and Schools. The prospect of seeing their 
arch-antagonist clothed with supreme authority was 
enough to excite the most impassive among them, 
and the whole “ Tonic Sol-fa” army grimly waited 
the decision which would sammon it to arms. That 
decision came; Mr. Hullah was nominated to the 
post, and the fight began. Beyond all question, 
there is much to be said in favor of the new Inspec- 
tor. Whatever the merits of his own system of 
teaching — happily, we are not called upon to discuss 
them here — Mr. Hullah has devoted his life to the 
cause of musical education; he has long held a dis- 
tinguished place in the ranks of those who profess his 
art ; and his official connection with the Education 
Office gave him a claim which could hardly be over- 
looked. It is difficult, therefore, for an impartial ob- 
server to question the action ‘of the Government in 
this matter. A new post being created, Mr. Hullah 
was found to have that sort of prescriptive right to it 
which English procedure invariably recognizes ; and 
he was inducted almost as a matter of course. 
Nevertheless, we can readily imagine a more happy 
conjunction of circumstances. It is unfortunate, for 
example, that Mr. Hullah is chiefly known as the 
promoter of a particular method of instraction ; and 
it is yet more unfortunate that he has shown himself 





intolerant of rivals. These facts must, of necessity, 
awaken distrust, and, fora time at least, affect his 
usefulness by placing an obstacle in the way of 
hearty co-operation between himself and those who 
do the actual work of teaching. 

But we are far from sharing the extreme alarm of 
the Tonic Sol-faists, whose zeal for the cause has 
perturbed their judgment. In the first place, Mr. 
Curwen and his followers may rest assured that no 
Government Inspector, be he Mr. John Hullah or 
any one else, can retard a movement which has 
acquired the momentum of “ Tonic Sol-fa.” The 
results of the method are too obvious, and its hold 
upon the masses is too firm. for the opposition of a 
single individual, hgwever highly placed, to have 
much effect. Whether Mr. Hullah likes it or not, 
the movement which, in a few years, has given the 
elements of sound musical knowledge to tens of 
thousands of our countrymen will go on; and we 
are surprised that its promoters have so little faith as 
their present fight indicates. In the next place, he- 
tween Mr. Hullah the professor and teacher, and Mr. 
Hullah the Inspector, there is a wide difference. 
Office and its attendant responsibility have a sobering 
influence, often transforming even the rampant patti- 
zan into a calm and impartial balancer of conflicting 
opinions. Mr. Hullah, we doubt not, will rise to the 
level of duties which demand that he shall be no 
longer the advocate but the judge, prepared to act 
without “fear, favor, or affection.” 





Music Bbrowd, 


Lerpzic. The 20th and last Gewandhaus Concert 
had a purely Beethoven programme, namely: Over- 
ture to Coriolan ; Fantasia for piano, chorus and or- 
chestra (the piano part by capellmeister Reinecke) ; 
arid the Ninth Symphony. 

The programmes of the 20 concerts and the two 
benefits are thus summed up in the Signale: 

Symphonies.—Beethoven : Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5,8, 9; 
Mozart: in E flat and G minor; Schumann: Nos. 
3 and 4; Gade: Nos. 4 and 8 (new) ; Mendelssohn : 
“Scotch ;” Haydn, in E flat ;” one by Abert; No.1 
by Jadassohn ; Schubert: unfinished Symphony in 
B minor, and. Andante from the “Tragic Sympho- 
ny. ” 





Overtures. — Mendelssohn: Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Melusin, Ru Blas: Beethoven: Coriolan, 
Leonore Nos. 2 and 3; Cherubini: Anacreon, Les 
Abencerrages; Weber: Jubilee Overture, Frey- 
schiitz ; Mozart: Zanberfléte, Figuro; Méhul: Jo- 
seph; Rietz: in A major; Auber: Masaniello ; 
Reinecke : King Manfred ; Volkmann : Richard III; 
Bargiel: Medea; Gade: Ossian; Dietrich: Die 
Normannenfahrt. 

Other Orchestral Pieces. By Joachim : 2 Marches ; 
J. S. Bach: Suite in D; Franz Lachner: Suite No. 
6; Goldmark: Scherzo; Rubinstein: Don Quixote. 

Violin Concertos, $c.—Spohr: Nos. 7 and 9: Mo- 
zart; Mendelssohn; David : No. 5; Schubert : Ron- 
do brillant, op. 70, arr. by David. 

Piano Concertos. §c.— Beethoven : No. 3 (in C mi- 
nor), No. 4 (G), and choral Fantasia; Schumann: 
in A minor, and Concertstiick in G ; Reinecke ; Grieg ; 
Litolff : Concorto-Symphonique, No. 3; Chopin: in F 
minor; Mendelssohn : Rondo brillant in E flat. 

Concertos for Violoncello—By Haydn; Golter 
mann: No. 3: Lindner. 

Concertos for several Instruments —Mozart, for two 
pianos ; Handel, for 2 obligato violins, obligato vio- 
loncello and string orchestra. 

Smaller Solo pieces with and without accompanimeut. 
—1) For Pianoforte : Schumann: Andante in F (tran- 
scription), ‘In der Nacht” (from Fantasiestiicken, op. 
12), No. 4 of “Nachtstiicken,” op. 22, Scherzino from 
the “Faschingsschwank ;”—Chopin : Notturno in D 
flat (twice), Scherzo in B minor, Ballade in G fninor ; 
—Leschetitzki: Z’Aveu (Romanza), Mazurka;—J. 
S. Bach: Prel. and Fugue in A minor (trans, by 
Liszt), Prel. and Fugue in E flat minor (from the 
“Well-tempered Clavichord”) ;—Mozart: Fantasia 


and Fugue in C minor ;—Tausig : Hungarian Gypsy 
dances ;—Gluck : Gavotte (transcribed by Brahms) ; 
—Schubert : Impromptu in F minor, (op. 142).—2) 





For Violin : Rietz: Arioso ;—Leclair: Sarabande 
and Tambourin ;—Vitali : Chaconne (with piano acc. 
by David) ;—Auer: Réverie; Paganini: Caprice.— 
3) For Violoncello: Liibeck: Serenade ;—Vieux- 
temps: Réverie;— Piatti: Tarantella—4) For 
Harp : Parish-Alvars : Fantasia on Italian motives ; 
—Aptommas: Fant. on Welsh melodies. 

Choruses and Ensemble pieces.—Fr. Lachner: Re- 
quiem (twice) ;—Schumann: Manfred, and Faust 
music (3d part);—Gade: Comala;—Handel: “L’ 
Allegro, il Pensieroso ed il Moderato ;—Mendelssohn: 
Loreley finale ;—Mozart: Ave Verum, and Sextet 
from Don Juan ;—Dietrich: Morning Hymn ;— 
Max Bruch: Frithjof at his father’s tomb. 

Arias with Orchestra.—Mozart : one from Figaro, 
Scena and Rondo with piano obligato,one from Titus, 
Concert Aria (Alcandro, lo confesso”) ;—Beethoven : 
from Fidelio, and “Ah perfido ;”—Spohr: two from 
Faust ;—Rossini : from Semiranide, and II Barbiere ; 
—Weber: from Euryanthe ;—Holstein: from the 
“Haideschacht ;—Méhul: from “Joseph ;’”"—Rossi : 
from “Mitrane ;’—Marschner: from “Hans Heil- 
ing ;”—Boieldieu: from “John of Paris ;’—Bach: 
from the Whitsuntide Cantata. 

Songs with Piano: 10 by Schubert; 5 by Schu- 
mann; 3 by Mendelssohn; 2 by Mozart; 1 each by 
Weber, Wagner, Lassen, Brahms, Reinecke, J. S. 
Bach, Lowe and Robert Franz. 

Of the works above named 14 were heard in Leip 
zig for the first time. 


The Operas given in the Leipzig Stadttheater dur- 
ing the month of March were: Wagner’s Meister- 
singer snd Fliegender Hollinder; Fidelio; Frey- 
schiitz ; Boieldieu’s Dame Blanche; Auber’s Le Ma- 
con, and Fra Diavolo ; William Tell ; and Fr. Lach- 
ner’s Catharina Cornaro, composed 30 years ago. 


DvesserporF. The programme of the approach- 
ing 49th Lower Rhine Musical Festival, which is to 
be held at Diisseldorf during Whitsuntide next, will 
comprise the following performances. Upon the first 
day: a cantata of J. 8S. Bach, in which all the prin- 
cipal soloists will take part, and of which the finale 
will consist of a grand Hallelujah chorus ; Beethov- 
en’s No. 8 Symphony in F major, and Handel’s Ode 
to St. Cecilia’s Day. Upon the second day: Schu- 
mann’s Symphony in D minor, Schubert’s ‘“Miriam’s 
Song of Victory,” soprano solo and chorus, with an 
orchestral accompaniment composed by F. Lachner ; 
an overture of Weber’s, and Rubinstein’s sacred 
opera entitled the “Tower of Babel.” Of eminent 
singers the following have already announced their 
intention of assisting, viz., Parepa Rosa, Herr Vogl 
(tenor), from Munich; Herr Gura (baritone), from 
Leipzig, and Herr Auer (solo violinist), from St. Pe- 
tersburgh. The joint conductors are Anton Rubin- 
stein and Director Tausch. Rubinstein will play 
himself one of Beethoven’s Concertos on the third 
day, for which the programme is not yet definitely 
agreed upon. The German press is of opinion that 
the festival will be very brilliant and interesting. 

At the first concert given by the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation of Singers under their new director, Herr The- 
odore Ratzenberger, the programme included, among 
other pieces, two sacred choruses by Hauptmann,and 
Historie des Leidens und Sterbens unserss Herrn Jesu 
Christi (History of the Passion and Death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ), recitative and choruses from the Four 
Passions, by Heinrich Schiitz, who died in 1672. Be- 
tween the works of the above two composers, Herr 
Ratzenberger played the Prelude, Fugue, and Ca- 
priccio from the D minor Suite, byjtHandel,and Sona- 
ta, Op. 97, No. 2, by Beethoven. 

Vienna. The Seasons was performed on Palm 
Sunday by the Haydn Academy. The solos were 
entrusted to Mr. Adams (American), Dr. Kriickel, 
and a débutante, Mdlle. Meysenheim. The young 
lady appeared instead of Miss Minnie Hauck, (Amer- 
ican), who was prevented from singing by indisposi- 
tion. 


After a lapse of some fourteen years, Anton Ra- 
binstein’s sacred opera, “Paradise Lost,” has once 
more been presented to the notice of the musical pub- 
lic of Vienna. When last produced here, in 1859, it 
was given in an unpretendipg manner by the mem- 
bers of the old ““Musikverein.” This winter, however, 
the work was taken in hand by the Gesellschaft der 
Musik-freunde, a powerful and influential body, at 
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whose concerts Rubinstein has officiated as conductor 
since November last ; and at their extra concert on 
the 26th of March, the opera, in a more finished and 
attractive form,was given before a numerous and crit- 
ical audience. With the exception of a few passages 
which remind the hearer of Schumann and Mendels- 
sohn, the composition is quite original. The first 
part, especially, is very fine, and contains some ex- 
ceedingly beautiful music, treating the defeat ot Sa- 
tan’s army by the legions of heaven. The second 
part is also replete with good points; in fact the cre- 
ation act, as it is called, may considered by many 
to be the finest portion in the work. There is a very 
prettily arranged duet between Adam and Eve, and 
a splendid chorus in this part; these two numbers 
will in all probability be always very popular. The 
third part is devoted to the fall of our first parents 
and their ejectment from the Garden of Eden, finish- 
ing with the promise of the delivery of mankind. The 
orchestral introduction to this part is finely arranged, 
and appeals strongly to the sympathy of the audience. 
The tenor, supposed to he the voice of the Almighty, 
is very difficult to sustain; and, with the exception of 
a lovely solo, has a somewhat uninteresting and un- 
thankful part. Satan, on the other hand, is more 
favored, most of his solos being greatly applauded ; 
in fact, he has a grateful task to perform. 

The audience was unnsually large, notwithstand- 
ing that it was an Italian opera evening, by which 
many, who otherwise would have attended, were pre- 
vented from being present, as they could not resist 
the attraction of Adelina Patti. Why the work 
should ever have been entitled a “sacred opera” is 
an enigma to most people, for it is nothing more nor 
less than an oratorio pur et simple; as such, however, 
it will alwnys command the attention of choral socie- 
ties, for new modern compositions of worth are in 
these days but too rare. 

The winter musical season is now quite over, and 
open air concerts will soon be the rage again. In no 
other capital of Europe is such fine music to be had 
in public gardens as in Vienna. Besides the regi 
mental music performed at parade in the day-time, 
almost every public garden can boast of an evening 
concert al fresco, where, seated at a small table en- 
joving a glass of the famous beer of Vienna, or a cup 
of coffee, the music loving inhabitants can listen to 
the strains of a splendid orchestra. The celebrated 
conductor Herr Edward Strauss is, however, just at 
present carrying on a warfare against the proprietors 
of one of these gardens, where, year after year, he 
has performed with his world-renowned band. The 
bone of contention is this: Herr Strauss considers 
that the noise of cups and saucers, dominoes and ice 
plates, not to speak of the clatter of the tall beer 
glasses used, must of necessity interfere with the true 
enjoyment of his music by those who can sit and lis- 
ten without taking refreshment; and he therefore re- 
quires that a circle of three rows of chairs be placed 
around the orchestral platform, which seats are to be 
devoted to the true lovers of music. Such an ar- 
rangement does not meet with the approval of the 
proprietors of the ‘Volks’ Garten,” who, of course, 
derive their profit from the sale of refreshments to the 
frequenters of the garden, to which a very trifling 
entrance fee is charged. If, therefore, connoisseurs 
were to be treated to music almost gratis, ruin might 
stare the proprietors in the face in a very short time. 
They have of course refused to agree to the proposal 
of Herr Strauss, who has, on the other hand, declined 
to allow his band to perform. Who will have to give 
in it is difficult to say, but at present the musician 
has the public in his favor; a natural sequence, for 
the public is the party who will gain by the arrange- 
ment. 

At the Italian opera, Lucia, Rigoletto, and Trav- 
iata have already been given before crowded andien- 
ces. Not only has Patti been most enthusiastically 
received, but Graziani and the tenor Nicolini have 
elso received a fair share of the public applause. 
Arditi_ conducts with his usual excellence, and, with 
the aid of a capital orchestra and chorus, gains one 
success after the other. A concert was given on 
Easter Monday for the benefit of “La diva,” for 
which every seat was taken days and days before, 
and an enormous profit made.— Corr, Mus. Standard. 


Another personal friend of Beethoven’s has gone 
from among us. Herr Anton Halm died on the 6th 
inst., in his eighty-fourth year. He was articularly 
eminent as a teacher, and many leading German pi- 
anists were his pupils. He continued to perform his 
professional duties up to the time of his decease.— 
Among the novelties at the third concert of the Sing- 
Academie may be mentioned an “Ave Maria” by 
Franz Liszt, and two Scotch National Melodies, ar- 
ranged by Herr Weinwurm. The other pieces in- 
cluded an ‘‘Adoramus” by Palestrina, Mendelssohn’s 
hymn, “Lass, o Herr, mich Hilfe finden,” Op. 96: 
Moaart’s Sonata for Piano and Violin, in A major, 





and a selection of the National Songs arranged by 
Beethoven for a Single Voice and Trio Accompani- 
ment. 





Lonpoy. The Pall Mall Gazette, judging ~ the 
number of representations at the London ra 
Houses, considers Donizetti the most popular of all 
the Italian composers. Bellini is constantly repre- 
sented at both establishments—above all, when a new 
prima donna undertakes to fascinate the public—by 
that ever fresh musical idyll the Sonnambula. A tragic 
prima donna, at very rare intervals (the taste for 
tragic prima donnas having gone out), favors us with 
Norma ; and attempts are now and then made to in- 
terest the public in 7 Puritani, which, however, full 
as it is of beautiful music, is not a beautiful work 
considered as a whole ; it cannot be said to keep the 
stage with any thing like a firm footing. - Beatrice di 
Tenda, Il Pirata, &., need not be mentioned; they 
are forgotten. Rossini’s great representative work— 
perhaps the most characteristic, certainly the most 
popular—is his perpetually recurrent, always delight- 
ful Barbiere. It is to be feared that Guillaume Tell 
is more admired than it is liked; though, not to 
speak of more palpable beauties, its ballet music 
alone (the first and last that Rossini wrete) onght to 
endear it to all lovers of pure melody. To such, too, 
Semiramide must recommend itself. The three ope- 
ras just named—each so different from the two oth- 
ers—are all that remains in still vigorous life of the 
long series of operas composed by Rossini. Doni- 
zetti, however, though he has produced no one work 
flowing with melody, as with milk and honey, like 
Semiramide, no musical comedy to be compared to 
Il Barbiere, no musical drama to approach Guillaume 
Tell, is always before the public with one or more of 
the seven or eight operas from his pen which are still 
found valid and fit for representation. Lucrezia. 
Linda, Lucia, Don Pasquale, La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento, are frequently presented, while Za Favorita is 


one of the stock pieces of the Royal Italian Opera,” 


where L’Elisir d’ Amore may also be heard, though 
not so often as many would desire. 





Mitan.—We lately attended the opera of “Der 
Frieschutz” at “La Scala,” and all former perform- 
ances paled in comparison. An orchestra of one 
hundred performers gave the overture as I never be- 
fore heard it, and the artists engaged were all good. 
Francesca Saar as Agathe, Perotti as Maz, Maini as 
Caspar, and an immense chorus; you should have 
heard the Huntsman’s Chorus—recalled three times. 
A ballet was introduced and danced to the music of 
the “Invitation to the Waltz.” The prima donna (a 
new one) has already been engaged for one of the two 
opera houses in London. The Incantation scene pro- 
duced the desired weird effect, and not the ludicrous 
one so often presented. It was indeed diabolical! . . 

“Aida” is still on the boards at ‘‘La Scala,” and 
will conclude the season, with the close of this 
month ; there are, however, to be Spring* seasons at 
the “Carcano,” and a new theatre not yet finished. 
Have I told you what a swarm of artists there are 


here? There are one hunired and forty-four soprani, 
three hundred and seven contralti, seventy-one tenori, 
seventy baritoni, and fifty-five bassi; of these two 
hundred and seventy-seven, one hundred and forty- 
four have no engagements whatever; while those 
remaining are fulfilling Spring engagements in the 
innumerable theatres scattered over the world, wher- 
ever Italian Opera is given. . . . 
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Hints on Musical Worship. 

Have we determined in what sense Music may fitly 
intervene in a true act of worship ? What kind and 
quality of service ought we to expect of this divine 
Art, to secure its best aid to the religious life?—We 
simply offer a few hints. 

1. Music, whether in the church or ont of the 
church, must be treated with the respect due to it. 
It must be dealt with as principal, and not as mere 
subordinate and “handmaid” to some other language, 
or some form or dogma ; not asa mere vehicle for 
sacred words, but as a thing sacred in itself. We 





want to avail ourselves, in worship, of the religion 
which is in all real and high music; which is of its 
very essence ; that interior religion, though it be un. 
taught, unformulated, out of which all great, inspir- 
ed, enduring music, of whatever form, originally 
sprang. 

Words may go with it (sometimes such marriages 
are made in heaven, sometimes not) ; but good music 
has itself a meaning and a mission deep and true and 
high as any words. All words are more or less am- 
biguous, but true music is a direct, transparent medi- 
um of the living Word. If it be coupled with 
words, let them not be doctrinal, sectarian words ; 
let them not be cold, conventional creed statements 
or professions, nor imposed formulas of ritual, which, 
even with the sweetest choirs to chant them, have 
such a fatal tendéncy to mere lip service, — lifeless 
routine. But let them be such words—sweet, simple 
poems gushing from the heart’s pure springs—as lend 
themselves most unobtrusively and sympathetically, 
as by a foreordaining fate or kindred genius, to some 
true melody, conspiring with it to give expression to 
the emotions of a soul that yearns for God, for per” 
fect life and love. There should not, therefore, be 
too many words. Those little snatches of word song 
which refresh us so in Shakespeare and in Goethe 
have proved the fittest of all poetry for music. It 
should be so with hymns and anthems. 

Are our musical means limited to the simplest, to 
hymn-tunes and chorales of the people? Then it is 
better that each Tune remain coupled with its own 
Hymn, as if they had grown up together, and could 
not safely be dissociated, —as has been very much 
the practice with the German Chorals, — rather 
than it be used as a vehicle to wash down indefinite 
scores of stanzas of the given metre, or sugar-coat 
whatever pills may match in calibre. A moderate 
number, even a few genuine tunes, with the divine 
spark in them, (and none the worse for age), indis- 
solubly wedded to a like few spontaneous, short, 
sweet poems, may answer the real needs of worship 
better than the thousands of new psalm-tunes manu- 
factured every year to sell. Is greater variety need. 
ed? Seek it in higher forms of Art ; in those won- 
drous transformations or developments which the 
divine alchemy of Harmony and Counterpoint, as 
understood by Bach and Handel, or by Mendelssohn, 
can bring forth from the pregnant germs of the 
plain Choral. 


2. Let it be considered that mere Melody, in 
unison, is but a flickering, faint foregleam of com- 
plete Music in full Harmony ; just as the pretty war- 
blings of the birds are only vague foreshadowings 
and prophecies of real haman music. Mere melody 
is personal and human; Harmony is divine. All 
tunes, as such, grow commonplace and stale by fre- 
quent repetition,—inevitably sinking into sing-song ; 
but by the divine power of Art, developing what is 
implied in them, harmonizing them, “setting” them 
in polyphonic parts, they are reacued from decay and 
clothed with a perennial freshness. Because in Na- 
ture every vibrating column of air begets shorter vib- 
rations of each subdivision of itself; every tone car- 
ries in itself a little faintly-heard aérial choir of har- 
monics, Or accompanying overtones; and Art has 
learned to make this secret palpable to common hear- 
ing by weaving voice-parts into a web of harmony. 
The organ builder puts these overtones into his 
mixed or compound stops ; and now it has been dis- 
covered that the power and brilliancy and rich tone- 
color of the individual human voice depends upon 
the presence of these overtones blended with the prin- 
cipal tone. A perfectly harmonized Choral, like 
those by Bach, is almost a miracle of art and 
beauty. 

Unison, in great masses, sometimes seems to imply 
and suggest harmony. Unison of voices, with ac- 
companying harmony of instruments, is next best to 
no harmony at all. Alternate unison and har- 
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mony—the congregation singing one verse of the | 


hymn in unison, with organ accompaniment, and a 
trained choir, unaccompanied, taking up the next 
verse in harmony—suggests, as we have heard it in 
Berlin, celestial choirs echoing our coarser human 
strains transfigured. 


3. The music of worship should be free from all 
distracting, alien, frivolous associations. 
mental songs or ballads made into psalm-tunes, 
opera choruses turned into anthems, snatches from 
Verdi and Donizetti used for organ voluntaries, so 
common nowadays in Italy, are above all to be 


avoided. Better silence than such mockery of l 


music. 


4. The more one deepens in his musical experience 
and feeling, the more he loves the music that is im- 
personal. “Pure music’ (i. e. music without words) 
gains new charm anéinfluence over him, the more 
he penetrates into the sphere of tone. Hence instru- 
mental music of a high character — which is some- 
times more available than satisfactory singing — is 
eminently in place in our ideal temple. The whole- 
some, profound, infinitely suggestive organ composi- 
tions of Sebastian Bach, the sublime orchestral sym- 
phonies of Beethoven :— why shall not these exert 
that inspiration in.the holy place, which they so often 
do in concert rooms? How can our souls be stirred 
8o deeply, as they often have been by the Andante of 
the Fifth Symphony, by the Funeral March in the 
Eroica or the heavenly Adagio in the Ninth, and not 
be, for the time being at least, religious, feeling near- 
er God, and nearer to all pure and noble souls ? — It 
is only asked that Music should begin to be that 
quickening spirit in the church that she so often is, 
even amid incongruous surroundings, elsewhere. 
They that know the experience of being completely 
transported, raised above all fear, all meaner thoughts 
of earth and self, under a Beethoven Symphony, can 
well believe that Music has but very feebly yet ful- 
filled its mission as an element in public worship. 


5. Again, quality before quantity. Good music, 
even the best and purest, and most potent, may he 
had on a small scale. True Art is modest, is not am- 
bitious to do things it may boast of, so much as to 
achieve something perfect in its kind however small. 
All vain musical display and sounding advertise- 
ment, all bravura and mere music ot effect, is false in 
Art and ministers to no religious feeling. And do 
not think vast numbers, monster proportions, a “‘big- 
ger-chorus than the world ever saw,” essential, or 
even favorable, to true sublimity or grandeur. The 
whole world cannot be got together under one roof 
made with hands; compared with all mankind (who 
ought to be singing, or sung to, together, to carry 
out the theory of these gigantic efforts), the differ- 
ence between “twenty thousand singers” and only a 
few hundred is inconsiderable; whereas a Handel 
“Hallelujah” or a Bach Chorale, or a “Rain” chorus 
in “Elijah,” can impart all its meaning, all its inspira- 
tion, through a choir of half a thousand vwuices, with 
good orchestra and organ, in a goed-sized music hall, 
or a cathedral. The miracle resides, after all, in the 
composition itself, and not in any magnifying glass 
of countless armies of executants. A pigmy seen 
through such a lens, of however high a power, will 
still look like a pigmy; whereas an artist of real 
genius will paint you a giant who will be a giant 
even on the smallest canvas. Let not our All Souls 
temple, therefore, be a vain glorious “Coliseum !” 
Bat could some reasonable, unambitious, sincerely re- 
ligious, sincerely musical, artistic temple rear itself 
in the midst of every free, intelligent community, 
then indeed would all the people, all the nations be 
practically celebrating a Festival of Peace and Good- 
will. 

6. But finally, and above all, if we would have true 
and quickening religious Music, we must believe in 
Arr. Artis that form of human energy which most 
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resembles the Divine. The true artist is a creator 
also in his feebler way. Art, if it be true, is always 
earnest, always seeks perfection ; it aspires forever ; 
and therein is it religious. To think of having true 
religious music by shutting Art out, in the idle in- 
terest of what we call “simple,” “unsophisticated,” 
“popular,” is the sure way to run into all sorts of af- 
fectation and of shallow sentimentalism. Music has 
not done its great work in the churches, because 
great music has not been believed in. Can real vi- 
tal piety afford such mean economy ? 
Concerts. 

We suppose the really good music is all over now, 
and we must wait for more until the cool autumn 
months bring back the social summer. The few 
scattering concerts of the last two weeks, which we 
have now to mention, fairly wind up a season unprec- 
edented for the number, the variety and average ex- 
cellence of its musical entertainments. The coming 
winter doubtless will afford as many and as good; 
for there is solid culture, real progress going on in 
spite of the strange things which speculative “Rings” 
can conjure up here in poor Boston, which least of all 
our cities merits the infliction. Winter will show 
that we do still love Art, and are not lost to all sense 
of the modesty of Art. Meanwhile flaring adver. 
tisement will keep truth blushing out of sight ; char- 
latanism usurp the name of “ Boston,” the whole 
country, nay all nations, to give show of character 
to a gigantic folly purely of its own invention for its 
own ends; and through the “heated term” the 
Gilmore dogstar rage, while real music lovers seek 
relief and “peace” by seashore and among the moun- 
tains, or in unprecedented numbers make the trip to 
Europe, happy to get far away from the doomed city 
to which “ the world ” is so grandiloquently bidden. 
If we could bid the world to see our average ordinary 
work in music, so far as it can be called Art or cul- 
ture, if musical society abroad would only read the 
list of Oratorios and Operas, of Symphonies, and 
Chamber Music, which draw good audiences in Bos- 
ton in any single winter, we sbould make upon the 
whole a favorable impression; but if our musical 
character abroad is to be measured by these excep- 
tional demonstrations, if our land is to be looked 
upon in music chiefly as the peculiar home of these 
vain-glorious monster “ Jubilees,” the only land 
where such are possible, it is a bad reputation for us 
to have, and quite unjust, too, if not to our average 
civilizatlon, at least to a city where education is es- 
teemed as it is here in Boston. Depend upon it, 
these things prejudice the best, the real musical and 
moral opinion of the world against us. It is not the 
great musical names in Europe, not the Mendelssohns 
and Schumanns, nor those who may in any sense be 
called their followers, that countenance or flatter 
these “big” enterprises put upou usin the name of 
Masic and of Peace. | 

Bat, to come back to Music — the concerts of the 
last two weeks. 

Mr. Lana’s fourth and last “Symphony Concert” was not a 
Symphony Concert at all. But for all that, though there was 
not an orchestra, it was a fine feast, and there were instru- 
ments enough for the small hall, so many and of such variety 
as to show the connecting link between an Orchestral 
and the usual Quartet or Quintet Chamber Concert. Three 
noble works, each rich in matter and of formidable length, 
were admirably rendered. The first was the well-known 
Beethoven Septet, — though not so well known as it should 
be in its proper form, for violin, viola, horn, clarinet, bassoon, 
‘eello and double bass. These instruments were all ably han- 
dled, and the whole work, in all its many movements, was 
keenly relished. Yet we think the effect much improved when 
all the strings of an orchestra are employed, as they were in 
the Thomas Concerts. 

Hummel’s masterpiece, the Septet, in which the pianoforte 
plays the principal part, — and in its rendering Mr. G. W. 
Sumngr proved himself already an accomplished artist, 
uniting fine technique with true expression,—was also given 
very satisfactorily, the wind instruments, particalarly the 
oboe, being better than we were accustomed to in former 
years.—After such double length of Septuor, nothing could 
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have proved more refreshing than the Bach Concerto in C, for 
three pianos, which were most evenly and distinctly played by 
Mr. Sumner, Mr. ApaMs and Mr. Tucker. It was a sweet and 
wholesome ending to a choice and enjoyable little after-series 
of concerts. With the accession of all these able young 
pianists Boston may feel rich indeed in that department. 


Mr: Kurzy.z3’s Matinée on Thursday, May 9, enlisted a good 
deal of interest among the lovers of good orchestral music, 
and the desire to retain so artistic an oboist among us express- 
ed itself in a good attendance. The concert itself was one of 
most beautiful of the many good chamber concerts of the 
season. It could not have been otherwise with such artists 
in such a programme : 

Sonate, for Piano and Violoncello. Op. 69. ... Beethoven. 

Messrs. Leonhard and Lartdegen. 
Romanzen, for Oboe and Piano, Nos. 1 and 3, from 
CT ood cinta cave nas dad. arencuncecsunes Schumann. 
Messrs. Kutzleb and Leonhard. 


a. Nocturne, Op. 82, No. 1, 
Piano Solos. {e Mazurka, Op. 33. No. 3, Chopin. 
Mr. Hugo Leonhard. 
Sonate, G minor, for Oboe. ..........ecceeceeee Handel. 
TRIN OG, Nh cco co cer cseccnsesddgasssccans Bach. 


Messrs. Kutzleb and Leonhard. 
Trio, for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, Op. 63, D 
TRIER 5 cd. cess caneee «0seted Cte geccceeun Schumann. 
In four movements. 
Messrs. Leonhard, Eichberg and Hartdegen. 

All the compositions had been given during the winter in 
the concerts of Mesers. Leonhard and Eichberg, and were 
among the very best things of that series; particularly the 
Beethoven Duo, and that magnificent impassioned Trio by 
Schumann. And the interpreters entered fully into the spirit 
of each work. Allwent to a charm. Mr. Kutzleb, by his 
rich, sweet ,tone, his artistic accent, clear phrasing, and 
true expression, established himself still more in favor as a 
superior master of one of the most difficult of instraments. 
The Pastoral Ronanzas by Schumann, written in the very 
genius of the oboe, charmed especially. 


That was a very interesting Matinée given last Tuesday in 
Wesleyan Hall by the Boston Conservatory, Mr. Kicupera 
presiding. Between that beautiful and g ful first Sonata 
Duo, Op. 21, by Gade, and the exhilarating Trio, No. 7, in A, 
by Haydn (E:caperc, Leonaarp and Hartpecen), Weber's 
Concertstitck was played by a young pupil, Miss Emmy Spicer, 
with sure, clear, even ti ghout, and with such 
truly musical and vital accent, that no one could help listen- 
ing to the end with interest. 








Miss Annie Louise Carr's Concert in the Music Hall, May 
8, was a remarkably good one of its kind. Miss Cary herself, 
though suffering from a cold, gave most ratisfactory proofs of 
her rich, evenly developed contralto volce, her finished ease 
of execution, and her musical expression in “Ah! quel 
giorno” from Semiramide ; and besides some ballads, sang 
Mixnon’s song: ‘‘Non conosci il suol”’ with real tenderness, if 
not like Nilsson. It is needless to say that she had the most 
cordial sympathy of her large audience. Miss Berne, of New 
York, a well trained, clear and flexible soprano, made an ex- 
cellent impression in the Aria of Alice in Roberto: ‘‘Vanne, 
vanne,”’ and in a ballad by Pease; but pleased still more by 
her charming rendering of the soprano solo in a vocal Quintet 
by Kiicken : ‘Hie thee Shaliop,”’ sung with the Temple Quar- 
tette of male voices. These four gentlemen sang several of 
their part-songs with their usual success. Mr. S. B. MiLLs, 
the distinguished pianist from New York, added greatly to the 
interest by his masterly performance of Chopin’s Impromptu, 
Op. 66, followed by his own graceful Etude Caprice: “Fairy 
Fingers,” and of the ‘‘Soirées de Vienne” by Tausig, and 
Lisst’s Fantasia on the “‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’”? The 
youthful violinist, Miss Pzrsis Brit, continues to fulfil the 
rare promise of her previous appearences in public. She 
played a Fantasia on themes by Bellini, and Baszzini’s very 
tasking ‘‘ Witches’ Dance,” keeping up the continual staccato 
of the latter with remarkable evenness and lightness. 





PHILADELPHIA, May 10. Since my last we have 
had only two really interesting concerts. The first 
was Messrs. Cross & Jarvis’s third Symphony 
Concert, which was given at Musical Fund Hall on 
Saturday evening, April 27. This was the pro. 
gramme: 

Symphony, No 1, B flat, Op. 38. . -Schumann. 
Concerto: Piano, Violin, = Cello, “Op. 86... Beethoven. 
Largo. ndo alla Polacea. 

Messrs. Jarvis, Kopta. and Hennig. 

Concerto: vend: Op. 11......-++......Chopin. 


Cc. H. Jarvis. 
Overture: ‘‘Leonora,” No. 3.........6..000: Beethoven. 


The Hall was comfortably filled with a rather ap- 
preciative audience. The playing of the orchestra in 
the Symphony showed careful rehearsing. In the 
first movement (Andante un poco maestoso ) the exe- 
cution lacked the energy which this and indeed all 
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the movements of this Symphony require. This 
fault was more palpable in the latter part of the first 
movement (Allegro mollo vivace). The next two— 
the Larghetto and Scherzo—had been played by the 
Thomas Orchestra at one of their recent concerts 
here. These two Mr. Cross’s orchestra played much 
more freely and intelligently than the other two num. 
bers of this Symphony ; but there was missing the 
delicate light and shade which abounds with Thomas. 
The wood instruments were a little out of tune in 
the cadenza sospesa cord which connects the two 
movements. 

In the Beethoven Concerto all the artists acquitted 
themselves of their difficult task with great credit ; 
the orchestra, too, was good. 

The Chopin Concerto was admirably played by 
Mr. Jarvis. This concerto is marvellously difficult 
to interpret. Mr. Jarvis in the Romanza (Larghetto) 
did not appear fully possessed with the idea meant 
to be conveyed, but as to his execution he was per- 
fect. 

The Leonore Overture closed this most delightful 
series of concerts. 

Miss Anna Jacxson’s Second Matinée of Cham- 
ber Music was given at the Foyer of Horticultural 
Hall on Friday afternoon, May 3. In addition to 
the quartet club, you will notice, by the annexed 
programme, that Mr. Gastel lent his valuable aid to 
the attractions of the concert. 


Bering Quartet, Mo. B...scovccessscovsccecescess Mozart. 
Air: “Liebe ist die sarte Bluthe.... ...........605 Spohr. 
Mr. Gastel 
Concerto: Violoncello,........... SOESb0s oc0000¥ Lindner. 
Mr. Hening. 
I PT noo. ka vdsses ccesessectat Chopin. 
r. Guhlemann. 

Rheinisches Volkslied..............esee005 Mendelssohn 
Mr. Gastel 

String Quartet in A major. ..........e.ee0e0 Schumann. 


The opening quartet was excellently played, espec- 
ially the Andante. It is a heavenly morceau, full of 
that delicate poetry which characterizes all Mozart’s 
movements of this kind. The Minuetto, too, was 
very well given. Mr. Gastel in the Spohr Aria sang 
with much more spirit than usual; and the peculiar 
richness of his evenly-trained voice found very good 
opportunities to display itself in the exceedingly in- 
tricate ending of the air. Mr. Hennig in the third 
movement af the Lindner Concerto played in strict 
accordance to his reputation as an artist. Mr. 
Guhlemann was not strong in the Chopin {Concerto ; 
it requires of a performer great vivacity of energy 
and brilliant accuracy of execution; this latter Mr. 
Guhlemann certainly possesses, but not enough of 
sesthetical feeling. 

The closing number was the noble A-major Quar. 
tet of Schumann. It was subject to the great fault 
of this club’s performances; a lack of unity. The 
Assai Agitato and Allegro molto vivace were very 
free from this fault, but the chief of all the move- 
ments—the Adagio—was greatly marred by its star- 
ing presence. N. 





New Yorx Puituarmonic. We take the fol- 


lowing from the Tribune of May 6. 

The concert of the Philharmonic Society on Sat- 
urday evening,—the last of the thirtieth season,—pre- 
sented the following programme : 


Bymmbony ba. ©, «00.0000 s000se0ere cvccccceres Schubert. 
“Schlummerlied,” from the “Christmas Oratorio.” 
8. Bach. 
Miss Antoinette Sterling. 


Concerto in A for the Piano. ............065 +++.» Mozart. 
Mr. Richard Hoffman. 
Andante from the Trio, opus 97... .......+.+-Beethoven. 
Instrumented by Liszt. 
BAORAP. « 060092 519.00 0492 00000 annieresssbeseeee Schumann. 
Miss Antoinette Sterling. 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Mazeppa”’.........+ee+++....-. Lisat. 


This was one of the best concerts of the season. 
The orchestra was in capital trim, and gave an admi- 
rable interpretation of Schubert’s great symphony of 
‘heavenly length,”’ albeit the pace in the accelerando 
of the third movement was a dangerous one. The 
execution was both spirited and graceful. So it was 
also in Liszt’s arrangement of the well-known Beet- 
hoven Trio ia B @at. Written for piano, violin, and 
violoncello, the composition seems to have undergone 
some curious change of spirit in the transcription for 





full orchestra ; and effective as itis, the flavor of | 


Beethoven is certainly missed. Liszt’s ‘‘Mazeppa” 
is to our taste one of the least enjoyable of the series 
of “Symphonic Poems,” so far as we have yet been 
made acquainted with them. The famous march, 
however, redeems it, and this was poe on Satur- 
day with true barbaric splendor of tone and well- 
measured vigor. Mr. Hoffman gave a delightfully 
intelligent and poetical interpretation of the Mozart 
Concerto, and Miss Sterling did justice to the very 
trying but beautiful Slumber Song from Bach’s 
“Christmas Oratorio,’—a performance which the 
audience keenly appreciated. For her selections in 
the second part, this estimable artist took three songs 
from Schumann’s Dichterliebe : “Ich grolle nicht” 
(No. 7), “Und wiissten’s die Blumen’ (No. 8), and 
“Aus alten Mirchen winkt es” (No. 15). Mr. Henry 
C. Timm, ex-President of the Philharmonic Society, 
played the accompaniments for her. 
The season just closed has been a satisfactory but 
not a brilliant one. Only three novelties have been 
produced, namely, Mr. Ritter’s fine symphony in E 
minor, Heinefetter’s “‘Macheth” overture, and a con- 
certo of Reinecke’s played by Mr. S. B. Mills. The 
symphonies have been Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ and 
“Heroic,” Haydn’s No. 13 in G, Raff’s “Im Walde,” 
Schumann’s No. 4 in D, Schubert’s No. 6 in C, and 
Ritter’s No. 2. The overtures and other orchestral 
pieces have been Schumann’s overture to “Julius 
Cesar,” Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” and “Leonora” 
No. 3, Heinefetter’s “Macbeth,” Bargiel’s ‘“Prome- 
theus,” Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave,” Wagner’s 
Introduction to the “‘Meistersinger von Niirnberg,”’ 
and Liszt’s arrangement of the Beethoven Trio, ‘‘Les 
Preludes” and ‘““Mazeppa.” The instrumental solo 
erformers were Mr. S. B. Mills, Miss Anna Mehlig, 
r. Richard Hoffman, Mr. Pruckner, Mr. Bergner, 
and Sefior Sarasate, and the vocalists Mrs. Gulager, 
Mies Corradi, Miss Sterling, Mr. Remmertz, and the 
Liederkranz. It was in the vocal music that the con- 
certs were notably deficient, though praise was cer- 
tainly deserved by Miss Sterling and Mr. Remmerts. 


A Warning Unheeded. 


In his lectures Upon German Composers, from S. 
Bach down to the present day, Emil Naumann cites 
some very remarkable observations made by a 
Frenchman concerning Der Freischiitz, They are 
contained in a book, published at Paris more than 
twenty vears ago, on Weber and his music, when 
Der Freischiitz was first produced there, exciting by 
its peculiar and foreign character, an extraordinary 
sensation among the public and the press of the 
French capital. The patriotic author looked sus- 
piciously at the opera with its huntsman casting 
magic bullets, and afraid of nothing and nobody, 
not even the devil himself; he fancied that behind 
these huntsmen he could perceive a whole,‘nation of 
such young blades, and attempted to warn his 
countrymen by pointing out with what sort of a foe 
they would have to do, if they ever again felt inclin- 
ed to attack a nation, whose courage, defying ever 
danger, was so unmistakeably demonstrated shicunt 
the medium of its national composer. With a 
wonderfully correct presentiment of the fatal, though 
then distant, events hanging over his country, he re- 
marks, in words doubly significant when uttered by a 
Frenchman : “ Weber pourtrays in Der Freischiitz 
the free life of the German huntsman in his woods, 
together with his love for home, and the maiden with 
the true blue eyes, to whom he has given his heart. 
To gain her he dreads neither death nor the devil. 
But such pictures of the German mind are not con- 
fined to Der Freischiitz. The same fundamental 
national trait is.to be found in the songs from Kor- 
ner’s Leyer und Schwert, as set to music by Weber. 
In Liitzow’s “ Wilder Jagd,” too, we find the same 
daring courage characterizing the German huntsmen. 
Only in the latter instance, the rifle is not directed 
against a stag with an attire of sixteen horns, but 
against the enemies of the German people, and Ger- 
man contempt for death here rises above devotion for 
one’s bride to sacrifice for one’s native land. ‘ Let 
us, therefore, beware,” he exclaims to his fellow- 
Frenchmen, “of again challenging these daring 
huntsmen, and this stubborn and heroic courage, for 
we are the foes at whom Weber and Korner aim. 
One would imagine that listening to the lightning- 
charged supernatural storm of Weber’s ‘ wild hunt’ 
in Der Freischiitz, or the death-despising melodies of 
the male choruses : ‘ Du Schwert an meiner Linken,’ 
and ‘ Was gliinzt dort vom Walde im Sonnen- 
schein,’ would cure us of all eagernesss again to com- 
pel the Germans to engage in a war of deliverance 
against us.”” The above observations would almost 
lead us to suppose that it was not the success of 
Prussian arms in 1866, but Der Freischiitz, twenty 
zeere previously, which excited in the French the 

rst patriotic misgivings, and first inflicted a painful 
wound on their self-confidence. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Love of the Good and the True. Song 
and Chorus. 3. Eb toe. Webster. 30 
** And she whispered, 0 teacher, lead them 
To the love of the Good and the True.” 
Get this. by all means, for Sabbath School Concert 


Singing. Very Sweet words and melody. 
The Unfinished Prayer. Song and Chorus. 2. 
G tod. Webster 35 


And the dear voice softly whispered, 
** Mama, God knows all the rest! ” 
A little gem of a song. One of the eweet “Mother 
and Child ’’ melodies that always touch one’s heart. 


Evelyn. Song and Chorus. 3. G to d. 
Webster. 
One morning in heaven the Angels 
Kept watch on the bright golden shore. 
Charming poem, and set to very pretty music.” 


O Loving Heart, Trust on! 4 Bb to e. 
Gabriel. 
It whispered low;—it whispered low 
“ 0 loving heart, trust on!” 

Varied accompaniment, with considerable expres- 
sion. A song of delicate sentiments, and the kind 
that will please refined musical tastes. 

Farewell, and May no Shadow Glide. Duet. 

3. Ctof. Seligson. 

‘* As fades yon star, once bright, away 
Beneath the moon’s supremer light. °’ 

A smooth-going, melodious duet, with considerable 
originality. 

Forget not the Loved Ones. Song and Chorus. 

2. Gtog. Christie, 

‘¢ Oh, gentle and calm is the joy they have won 
These sleeping comrades of ours.” 

One of the Cooper-Christie songs that become 80 
popular, Good for all the year, but especially appro- 
priate to the coming Soldier's Memorial Day. 


The Gleaning Song. 4. A to f. Pease. 
‘* Whither away, thou little careless rover. 
Kind Roger’s true!” 
Jean Ingelow wrote it. Full of neat poetic fancies, 
to which the composer has skilfully adapted both air 
and accompaniment. 


Popular Comic Songs by Gus Williams, each 
Two of the three (of this set) mentioned below are 
peculiar in not being comic songs exactly, but cheer- 
fal, popular ones, well calculated to ‘‘bring down the 
house.” About the “Still I am not Happy,” one will 
not doubt its comicality after hearing it once. 


Pull Slow and Steady, Boys. 2. Bb toe. 
“If you wish to keep your bark afloat, 
nd brave life’s stormy weather, 
Never dip your oars too deep, 
But always pull together.” 
While there’s Life there’s Hope. 3. F tod. 
But clinging to the rope, 
You hear the seamen whisper still, 
“ While there's life there’s hope.”’ 


Still Iam not Happy. 3. C toe. 
‘* T almost died of hunger, but, 
But still—I was not happy!” 


Widow Mavrone. 3. Eb toe. MacEvoy. 
* Last night I lay slumbering awake and alone, 
I saw, at the foot of my bed, 
A terrible Ghost in blue Kasees and red.” 
He couldn't humbug the widow. A genuine jolly 
Trish ballad, whose no‘es frisk merrily about like the 
feet of the dancers at Donnybrook. 
The Bailiff's Daughter. 3. Ebtoe. Oxenford. 
** Give me a penny, thou prentice good, 
Relieve a maid forlorn.” 
The tune is “‘ from tradition.” One of those sweet 
old English ballads that have almost passed from 
memory. It is a good work to revive them. 


Instrumental. 


Chici-Pipi-Nini. (Cuban Dance.) 5. A. 
Hoffman. 
The quaint and peculiar guitar imitation occurs in 
this piece, but in new forms, and the ensemble is very 
pretty. A piece that will always secure a hearing. 


Knickerbacker Galop Brillante. 3. f. Quigg 30 
Very pretty Galop. 
Arion Waltz. (by Vogel.) 4 hands. 3. D. 
Smith. 
Almost easier than the 8d degree, and, as it is a fine 
waltz, will be an excellent duet for learners. 
bach. 


Ballade. Op.19. 6. Ad 

Rightly a a “Ballad,” as the melody is simple 
and quiet, while the accompanying arpeggios, &c., 
are 80 pects and smooth as not to distract attention 
from the theme. An enjoyable piece, and fine prac- 
tice. 





to 
ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B fiat, a 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the 6 

an italic letter the highest note, if above the staf. 
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